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IMPORTANT! 


HERE is a serious division within the National Building Trades but | 
it should not branch out into the Local Building Trades. In other 
words, local building trades groups in cities and towns should not be made | 
to suffer because of misunderstandings existing in the National Building 
Trades Department. Building trades employees have been suffering from 
unemployment for several years and now that things begin to look a little | 
better it would not only be an injustice but absolute cruelty to have any 
such thing as a dispute obtaining in the national body interfere with loca) 
groups of building trades employees. We can not and will not stand for a | 
stoppage of work because of this dispute. ' 
The recent convention of the Building Trades Department in Wash- 

. ington was called by President Green at the imperative order of the Con- 
vention of the Federation held in San Francisco in October, 1984. The 
American Federation of Labor Convention is the highest tribunal of Labor 
and is the body that created the Building Trades and all other Depart- § 
ments established now in Washington. The Federation having been the © 
creator, has also the right to regulate, disband and dissolve if they deem 
it necessary. The American Federation of Labor Convention, finding 
that the Building Trades Convention which was held in San Francisco has 
erred substantially in refusing to seat the delegates from three building | 
trades organizations, namely the Carpenters, Electrical Workers and | 
Bricklayers, set aside all the work of the Building Trades Convention held © 
in San Francisco and ordered another convention to be held in Washing- * 
ton. This convention was held and all National building trades unions * 
were invited to send delegates. Many of them absented themselves. There * 
were conferences held between both groups but no agreement was reached. * 
Eventually President Green went on with the regular order of business 
in the Convention and a Constitution was adopted and officers were elected. ~ 
Our General Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas L, Hughes, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the National Building Trades Department. % 
We expect that as time goes on, perhaps within the next three or four = 
months, the misunderstandings will be overcome and solidarity will prevail, © 
which is most necessary now in all trades and callings. 3 

Your General President and his associates, delegates to the Building ~ 
Trades Convention, worked hard endeavoring to bring about an adjust- | 
ment of the misunderstandings existing, but for the present, at least, we 
have not been successful. But this does not discourage us. We will con- 
tinue our efforts. In the meantime we now advise and order our Building © 
Trades membership everywhere to continue to work, to participate in no 4 
strikes against the other fellows who are outside the legally organized ~ 
Building Trades as established and approved by the American Federation ~ 
of Labor. If you are in doubt as to what you should do in any call or | 
demand made on you in this respect, write or wire your International 
Headquarters, 222 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. With 75 
per cent of the Building Trades workers out of employment, it is unreason- © 
able for officers of Building Trades Unions to refuse to join hands © 
together to the end that we might endeavor to get things going in the” 
building industry. i 

DANIEL J. TOBIN, : 
Editor—General President. 
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Unemployment 


The statement of William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, that “we are entering the 
winter of 1934 with 550,000 more out 
of work than we had at this time a 
year ago” cannot be accepted as a true 
measure of general business condi- 
tions, or of employment conditions, 
even though it is based on figures com- 
piled by an organization that must 
protect its integrity if it is to main- 
tain its influence. 

The Federation counts all who do 
not have gainful work in private in- 
dustry, or on regular public pay rolls, 
as being unemployed. All so-called 
relief workers are listed as unem- 
ployed, even when they may be doing 
work of permanent value. It is rec- 
ognized, of course, that much of this 
work would not be done if employment 
in industry were available, and that 
the money to finance it is a charge 
against the taxpayers. But it is being 
paid for, and the money is being spent. 

The ability of the Federation lead- 
ers to hold their jobs depends on the 
success with which they push the 
cause of organized labor. They are in- 
terested in a large membership of em- 
ployed men and women who can pay 
their dues and add power to the au- 
thority of the central organization 
when it speaks its demands. It is to 
the advantage of the leaders to make 
the best case that they can, and re- 
peated reminders of the extent of un- 
employment are one way that they 
can keep the federal administration 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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EDITORIAL 
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A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR, full of contentment, is the sincere 
greeting of your Editor to our membership and their families during 
the Year 1935. 

What a year 1934 has been for the workers of the nation! Full of 
uncertainties, ambitions deferred, hopes and desires unfulfilled on the one 
hand, but also containing many steps forward and onward for the toilers 
of the nation. The membership of our International Union has had more 
substantial success in the year just passed than any year since the ending 
of the World War. It has been a year of uncertainty, doubt, misunder- 
standings, disappointments, and yet filled with progress and confidence for 
the future. Many of our unions and our members who had lost money in 
the banks have had some success in partial payments and slight adjust- 
ments in their interests. On December 31, 1933, the clouds were much 
heavier and blacker than now. No one understands better than the writer 
that there are many dark, dangerous conditions yet confronting us. A 
man is never licked unless he states to himself in his own secret musings 
that he is licked. The one condition more responsible than anything else 
for our success—if you can call it success because we have not been a 
failure—is that we always believed in ourselves, in the justice of our 
cause, in the righteousness of our work, and due to that we have made 
others believe in our sincerity and in the justice of our position. 

The International Headquarters has been flooded with appeals for 
charters, many of which appeals we have had to reject because it would 
be an injury to the individuals seeking the charter to grant them same 
and it would be a more serious injury to our own people in several dis- 
tricts to issue charters to groups that are entirely helpless, which would 
eventually involve our well organized and well conducted unions in trouble. 
During the year we have financed many strikes. We have refused to en- 
dorse strikes that were impossible in our judgment to win. Legitimate 
strikes, even if they have to battle for their life, are a help even when not 
entirely victorious, because it brings to the surface the real red blood of 
the trade union movement. Strikes that have no chance of winning before 
they start, where the craft is only partially or poorly organized and where 
a few working men are endeavoring to defeat banking institutions and 
corporations that are determined to spend millions rather than submit 
what they believe to be a principle—such strikes are dangerous and 
injurious not only to the individuals participating but to the entire Move- 
ment in the district. Consequently we have had people misunderstand us 
because we have had to say “no” on impractical, impossible requests that 
have been made during the year. It takes much more courage to say “no” 
than it does to say “yes.” The “yes” man in any institution is not much 
good for anything. The Business Agent in a local union that has not the 
courage to disagree with his own membership when he believes they are 
wrong, is not the best man for the local union. If, however, the majority 
decides against the Business Agent it is his duty then to carry out their 
instructions or resign, because he must always remember he is only a 
hired servant of the organization. But it would be better even to sacrifice 
one’s opinion after a vote has been taken than to leave the organization in 
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the hands of irresponsibles. The success or failure of local unions, and all 
other institutions, depends mostly—not entirely—upon the management. 
Members of local unions the same as stockholders in corporations should 
carefully select their officers and in an orderly manner support them after 
they are elected, but should put forth every effort to defeat or remove 
hairbrained or dishonest individuals if there be any in the local union. 

The year 1935, we hope and trust, will continue to obliterate some of 
the misery that still exists amongst the working people of the nation due 
mainly to loss of finances in rotten banking institutions and to unemploy- 
ment which still prevails extensively. 


A union, local or national, cannot be judged entirely by its member- 
ship. It must be judged only by the quality of its membership, and upon 
the quality of its membership depends the kind of conduct prevailing 
within the union. There are unions of three hundred members affiliated 
with the International Union that are so sound and solid and clean and 
brainy that they are sometimes of more help to the International Union 
than local unions of a thousand or fifteen hundred members, who are 
straggling, careless members, with officers who regard the laws in some 
instances as such that they can set them aside to suit their own con- 
venience. In the main, ninety-five per cent of our unions fully understand 
that without the International Union they would amount to very little; 
next they understand that when they are chartered and affiliated and 
created by the International Union they are bound to observe, respect and 
obey its laws; and next they fully understand that the Labor Movement 
must work almost as a unit, presenting a wholesome kind of solidarity, or 
else there will be no Labor Movement, such as is prevailing now in many 
countries throughout the world that once enjoyed solid labor organizations. 

We have endeavored during the past year to explain the many prob- 
lems that have confronted us throughout the nation. We have endeavored 
to protect our unions in every way we possibly could with our limited 
means and brain power during the past year. We have endeavored to 
explain to our membership through conferences and meetings the dangers 
confronting the Labor Movement and the necessity of being ever watchful, 
ever vigilant. We have traveled from one end of the country to the other 
fighting the fight of our International Union, not with our hands but with 
our brains as God has given us the light and because of that we have 
been able to maintain not only our membership of a year or two ago 
but we have increased our membership and increased our resources, as 
well as adding to the confidence and respect of our union by our employers. 
We have had dark days and doubtful nights, and the winter of our 
anxiety has not yet passed, but we are getting nearer and nearer to the 
springtime when unity and harmony, confidence and respect, will again 
obtain amongst our members and our employers. Unions are a necessity 
in modern industrial civilization, not only for the workers but for the 
employers. Truly it can be said of industry that they are slow to under- 
stand the changes that are taking place in modern civilization; but they 
are in most instances honest, even though difficult and nerve-wracking. 
We sometimes wonder that large employers, having the best brains that 
can be obtained to serve them, the best legal minds the country has pro- 
duced to advise them—we wonder why they are so obstinate and so blind, 
why they refuse to see the awakening of the multitudes which is bringing 
about changes in all governments throughout the world. But the road to 
progress has always been slow and bloody. But we are confident that while 
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the road is long and the thirst for improvement and the necessity for rest- 
ing is greater, that the changes that must and should be made will be made 
in time without having recourse to anything like a dethronement of 
government by force such as is advocated by a sprinkling of dangerous 
agitators now circulating here and there in the large industrial districts 
throughout the nation. 

Be of good cheer during the coming year. Never surrender a prin- 
ciple, but wait, even if you are misunderstood and set back. Your time will 
come. Go forth on New Year’s Day making to yourself and to your 
family the inward promise that if there are any weaknesses in your 
make-up you will endeavor to eliminate them, or at least endeavor to re- 
duce them. All of us need to make that resolution or promise and even 
though in the middle of the fight we falter, we will have gained in making 
the attempt. No one is licked, I repeat, unless they admit they are de- 
feated. Play the game squarely with yourself and with your union and 
with your employer. If you are doing wrong and no one perhaps knows 
of it but yourself and your conscience, don’t, I repeat, make the mistake 
of thinking that you can get by indefinitely without being caught in your 
own mess. Even if you have a weakness that is hidden you never can hide 
from your own soul that wrong with which you are tied up. But in that 
same soul you have the strength to overcome it by trying, and if failing, 
by trying again and again. A few dollars here and there amount to little 
when we come to reckon up our account, except they are dollars that have 
been won honestly in the game of life. A position or advancement in life 
obtained by injuring someone else is no advancement. It is a set-back to 
the spirit and to the courage of the man who was once a man and who 
once done no injustice to his fellowmen. Remember that enmity, spite, 
injustice and hatred amount to nothing when the time comes to settle up. 
Nothing burns into the soul more than hatred, spite or jealousy. No mat- 
ter what position you have, if possessed of those burning serpents that 
destroy one’s comfort and peace of mind, there is no happiness. You 
might say that I do not understand; that it is all right for me to preach 
such principles; that they are impossible to put into practice. Don’t forget 
I have lived a good many years and witnessed all kinds of men come and 
go, and it has been my privilege to observe as I have travelled along the 
road of life, and to improve my mental condition from such observations, 
and I fully understand my statements and I know that they can be put 
into practice; that at least they can be attempted; and I know that at the 
end of 1935 you will join with me in saying, “This year has been a greater 
success and has brought me greater happiness than the year previous 
because I have had the courage and the manhood to fight injustice and to 
fight my own weaknesses.” 

Again I wish a prosperous, happy, contented year to our membership 
and their families throughout the nation. 


7 OFF 


| was down in Washington the last of November for about a week, at- 
tending conferences and code hearings as well as the Convention of the 
Building Trades Department which was called by order of the Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor held in San Francisco. In between 
times I mixed a little bit with some of the leaders in our political life. 
Many of them I know personally and others I know by reputation; and 
believe it or not, the one question standing out in the minds of those 
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leaders of political thought is ““How does Labor feel towards the coming 
events in Congress and in the Senate? What will it do with those that 
are now elected if they again become conservative or lean too much to the 
right, when the next election comes? What is your opinion and analysis 
of the 1936 election? Does Labor really expect the five-day week and the 
six-hour day? Is Labor satisfied with the slight absorbing of the un- 
employed? What effect is Father Coughlin having on the minds of the 
workers?” I did not hesitate to answer these questions. ‘I think I will 
pass the most of them up and get to the last question, and let me say to 
you now, my judgment is that Father Coughlin—priest and citizen—is 
making greater inroads into the thoughts and minds of the workers than 
was anticipated by any class a short time ago. I heard his lecture Sunday, 
December 2, 1934, on the subject of “Share the Work” and his answer 
was “share the profits,” and no Labor man in this or any other country 
could make a stronger explanation of the position of Labor on this ques- 
tion. Certainly it must be said that in the preparation of such an address 
he must have had available the highest kind of statistical information 
and the best authorities must have helped in the preparation of the 
address. I am told by some who seem to know that he is more strongly 
supported, financially and otherwise, by non-Catholics and those who pro- 
fess no religion at all, than he is by Catholics. He so thoroughly explained 
on that occasion that this was not a question of religion, that he invited 
all classes to join with him, etc., that he undoubtedly convinced all un- 
prejudiced minds that he was not espousing any particular religion or 
doctrine but did espouse and advocate adherence to the laws of God. No 
trade unionist could disagree with anything he said in that address. On 
the contrary he gave expression to the thoughts that Labor should have 
put out many months ago and he reached an audience of perhaps twenty 
to thirty million people, making a Labor speech, a speech of justice, a 
speech founded on fact. 

When he described sharing the work as sharing the misery and poverty 
now existing he thoroughly stated Labor’s position. If there are four persons 
now living on four slices of bread and same has to be divided amongst eight 
persons, leaving only one-half slice for each person—that is not progress. 
That means a distribution of hunger and starvation. That’s exactly what 
it means to have the worker now working forty hours a week and getting 
forty hours’ pay to accept a thirty-hour week and only get paid for thirty 
hours, or giving up one-fourth of what he was earning when working the 
forty-hour week. Father Coughlin’s answer is “Share the profits,” and we 
quite agree with him that’s what should be done. If he continues it is 
possible that many who are not so thoroughly versed in the work of the 
Labor Movement or who do not find it necessary to belong to a labor 
union, may quit the union and join his band of crusaders. It will be up to 
Labor to protect itself against such a condition. I am quite confident that 
the solid, well informed, soundly built and properly conducted labor 
unions will have no difficulty in maintaining their standard and their 
prestige. But the scattering, mushroom organizations where the multi- 
tudes are uninformed and untrained will undoubtedly in many instances 
flock to the standard of Father Coughlin; first because he advocates a pro- 
gram much more radical than any program ever advocated by Labor. Some 
of it is practical; some of it impossible. But it may all become practical 
and necessary as the years roll on; and perhaps his answer to me would 
be “The thing must be started sometime; why not begin now?” There is 
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this answer to the Reverend gentleman, that it is easy enough to advocate 
but it is not possible to put into effect revolutionary changes immediately. 
The employers will say, “How are you going to distribute the profits when 
there are no profits obtainable in fifty per cent of the corporations now 
operating? And in many others the profits are so small, even in many of 
the banks, that you could not possibly distribute much of the present 
earnings.” After all we cannot abolish all kinds of corporations and stock- 
holders, because unless there is some incentive for investors to get some 
return on their money, a reasonable return, say five or six per cent— 
investors will not invest. That’s the whole trouble with us now. We 
have billions tied up in the banks and the banks cannot loan it out safely 
in their judgment, and investors would rather leave their money in the 
banks earning nothing, or next to nothing, than take a chance in buying 
even legitimate stocks and bonds, because they are doubtful as to what the 
future may bring due to some of the agitation caused by many advocates 
of revolutionary changes. 

I am fully confident that the addresses delivered by Father Coughlin 
are bringing beneficial results to the working classes throughout the 
nation, because he is endeavoring to open the eyes of those that refuse to 
see the changed conditions in life. On the other hand there is the danger 
that he may fill the minds of the partly conservative workers and those 
unemployed with such a condition of discontent that he may drive many 
of them to deeds and acts that will be regrettable and dangerous. Re- 
formers usually advocate much more than they can give, even though they 
are sincere. If Father Coughlin started out the year before election he 
might be more of a danger to politicians. The fire may be partly extin- 
guished by the Fall of 1936. 


Tes 


Tue AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR should have its own radio station. 
It could have built it at the time we decided to build the Gompers Monu- 
ment. Labor, with its influence today and the justice of its cause, could 
have obtained a clear channel in the air. Labor is slow to act. Sometimes 
I think it is lazy in many instances. The Gompers Monument in Wash- 
ington cost us over one hundred thousand dollars; with another one hun- 
dred thousand dollars we could have erected a radio station. We could 
have borrowed enough to erect it and assessed our general membership. 
We could have called it the Gompers Station, and in the years to come the 
trade unionists that never knew of Mr. Gompers would find out who he 
was; whereas today our one hundred and ten thousand dollar monument 
is standing in Washington almost forgotten, and in a few years no one 
will know or even care who this great leader was. 

If we had our own station—as we could have had when times were 
good, before the break in 1929—we could carry on the propaganda and 
educational work there, that is now carried on by others. And we eould 
answer the demagogues in our own way by our own speakers, and if 
mecessary we could hire statisticians and others to prepare the facts. In 
addition to that we could sell the spare time on our station and obtain 
sufficient revenue after a year or two at least, to pay the cost of opera- 
tion and perhaps create a surplus. 

_ The best investment the American Federation of Labor ever made 
was when they decided to put up their own building in Washington. It 
looked like a gigantic undertaking at the time, but that building of seven 
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stories is all paid for now; in fact the Federation hasn’t room enough for 
its tenants or itself and could rent a building twice as large if it had it to 
rent. 


The same is true of a radio station if it was handled at the proper 
time. But perhaps it is not too late yet and perhaps our slow-thinking, 
slow-moving Labor officials will wake up before it is too late and make 
provisions not only for erecting the station but for getting the air channel 
clear before monopolists and enemies of Labor have captured the entire 
air which God has given us for use. 


TTF 


D urine the session of the convention of the A. F. of L., Mr. Joseph 
Padway, a lawyer from Milwaukee, addressed the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor on the invitation of the convention. He 
delivered an interesting address in which he went into the whole history 
of the National Recovery Act. During his address, however, he severely 
criticized governmental officials and others for their weaknesses or their 
failures to put into effect the provisions of Section 7-A. of the Act. He 
referred to many cases in which the Government had failed to enforce this 
Section 7-A, especially the case of the Real Silk Hosiery Workers, and 
others. He severely criticized General Johnson and Donald Richberg. 
Of course our membership should understand that Donald Richberg was 
the lawyer for years for all the railroad brotherhoods and was considered 
one hundred per cent capable and efficient. Mr. Padway strongly de- 
nounced the Attorney General, Homer Cummings, for his failure to go 
to the courts and get a decision on Section 7-A, etc. 

The General President of your International Union next day took 
issue with some of the statements made by Attorney Padway and moved 
to strike from the records certain statements denouncing the Attorney- 
General of the United States. The General President stated truthfully 
that the only man that has been friendly to Labor in the Department of 
Justice for the past twenty-five years is the present Attorney-General, 
Homer S. Cummings. The General President further stated that in all 
the years he had been going to Washington, Labor had met with a pretty 
cold reception in the offices of the Department of Justice when they had 
a real grievance against employers and against certain branches of the 
Government that were being used to prosecute and persecute Labor, 
especially the membership of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
in New York and other places. Quite a discussion arose on the motion 
and Mr. Padway was defended by the president of the State Federation of 
Labor of Wisconsin, Delegate Ohl, also by Delegate Freidrick, represent- 
ing the Federated Trades Council of Milwaukee. Those gentlemen seemed 
to be very much incensed with anybody doubting the words of Mr. Padway. 

Your General President talked from personal contact with Attorney- 
Generals of the United States since 1912 when Woodrow Wilson was first 
elected and when he had to deal with Attorney-General Thomas Gregory, 
who insulted Labor in the presence of the General President in the head- 
quarters of the Department of Justice in Washington. Mr. Gregory held 
office until almost the end of the second term of Woodrow Wilson and he 
never did anything friendly to Labor, even though Labor was largely 
responsible for the election of Woodrow Wilson, who in turn appointed 
Tom Gregory. When Mitchell Palmer came into office before the expira- 
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tion of the second term of Woodrow Wilson, it was through his office that 
the Mine Workers were enjoined from striking by the District Federal 
Court in Indianapolis, which was then presided over by Judge Anderson. 
When Harding became President of the United States he appointed the 
infamous Harry Daugherty, who in turn appointed William J. Burns, the 
detective, who violated all of the decent things surrounding his office as 
Chief of the Bureau of Investigation. Burns was responsible for the kid- 
napping of John J. McNamara of Indianapolis and the prosecution, 
through spies, of the McNamara Brothers, which almost destroyed the 
Iron Workers’ Union. Attorney-General Daugherty was forced out of the 
Cabinet and you know why. He had, in the judgment of the writer, so 
acted that it was a wonder he was not sent to prison for the rest of his 
life. If you remember, he was mixed up in the leasing of oil lands to 
Doheny and others, which was responsible for the removal of Fall from 
the Cabinet, and his imprisonment; and some people say that Daugherty’s 
actions while Attorney-General were responsible for the breakdown of 
President Harding. Then later on under Coolidge we had old man Sar- 
gent from Vermont appointed as Attorney-General. Well, Sargent never 
set the world on fire with his knowledge of law from a national standpoint, 
and he appointed Colonel William Donovan of New York as his First As- 
sistant and Donovan remained in office until Hoover was elected in 1928. 
While Donovan was First Assistant Attorney-General he was practically 
the whole works in that Department, and he called the writer, your Gen- 
eral President, down to his office once during his time of service and 
attempted to prove to the General President that because the Truck 
Drivers of New York, Local 807, were out on strike that they were inter- 
fering with inter-state traffic, as they went back and forth to Jersey, 
across the river, and consequently he believed the Federal Government 
had a right to interfere. After one hour of discussion the General Presi- 
dent convinced him that such actions would be using the Department of 
Justice as a strike-breaking agency for the truck owners and merchants 
of New York, who brought the strike on themselves because of their re- 
fusal to do anything towards preventing the strike before it had begun. 
Well, Colonel Donovan went out when Hoover was elected and William 
DeWitt Mitchell became Attorney-General. He never did anything that 
could be called favorable or helpful to Labor. President Coolidge ap- 
pointed him as Solicitor General and he served from 1925 to 1929. in that 
office; then he was appointed by Hoover as Attorney-General of the United 
States and served until March 4, 1933. Those of us that know the history 
of the Coolidge and Hoover administrations and its feelings towards 
Labor, know very well that if Mr. Mitchell was not sympathetic with 
their policies and principles towards Labor that he would not have been 
appointed Attorney-General of the United States. At any rate, he wasn’t 
much good for us, although he did not do anything serious against us, as 
there was no serious trouble during those years. He was born in Minne- 
sota, came to Washington from St. Paul and he is now a member of 
the law firm of Mitchell, Taylor, Capron & Marsh in New York City. 

So from 1912 to 1932, a period of twenty years, Labor did not have 
a friend in the Department of Justice. In fact, it did not have anyone 
who was willing to give it a square deal. And then comes Attorney- 
General Homer Cummings, one time National Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Party; a citizen of the State of Connecticut; a man who during his 
whole life had never done anything in which Labor could say that he was 
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unfriendly; and the door of his office is open for any real representative 
of Labor to talk to him at any time on any question involving Labor. Of 
course Labor officials cannot go in there and plead the case of racketeers, 
lest suspicion would revolve around themselves. But both Mr. Cummings 
and his assistants, Judge Stevens and others, always welcome President 
Green or his representatives of the American Federation of Labor to dis- 
cuss anything with them. Still, because we cannot tip the world over in 
a day, we have attorneys like Mr. Padway come to the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and endeavor to insinuate that the At- 
torney-General is anything but a friend of Labor. 

When I returned to my office I wrote to the Attorney-General asking 
for further information on the charges that were made against him and 
his department by Mr. Padway. Below is a copy of a letter received from 
Mr. Cummings, which proves conclusively that the statements made by 
Mr. Padway were not correct. 


Honorable Daniel J. Tobin, November 24, 1984. 
222 East Michigan Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Mr. Tobin: 


I have received your recent letter in which you refer to the state- 
ment which was made in an address before the last American Federation 
of Labor convention to the effect that no criminal prosecutions and only 
one equity suit had been filed by the Department of Justice against viola- 
tors of code labor provisions, and in which you ask for information on 
this point. 

An examination of the records of the Department of Justice was made 
several days ago, and this study revealed that a total of forty-five criminal 
prosecutions and forty-one equity suits had been instituted by the Depart- 
ment against persons accused of having violated the labor provisions of 
NIRA codes of fair competition. 

With respect to the “one civil case” to which reference was made in 
the address before the A. F. of L., the speaker was critical of the manner 
in which that case was being conducted by the Department of Justice. 
I assume that the speaker was referring to the Weirton case. If so, he 
evidently was misinformed. A bitterly contested trial of the case, which 
lasted seven weeks, was concluded recently. The litigation was handled 


‘by the Department of Justice to the entire satisfaction of those in whose 


interest it was brought and who were familiar with the manner in which 
the case was conducted by the Department. 

I might also add that the Department of Justice has taken action 
promptly against every violator of a code labor provision whose violation 
has been called to the attention of the Department by the National Recovery 
Administration, or by the Department of the Interior, except in a very 
few instances where, upon examination, it was found that the evidence 
available was not sufficient to warrant the institution of legal proceedings. 

In connection with the extensive publicity which has been given to the 
alleged violation of Section 7(a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
by the Houde Engineering Corporation, I am enclosing herewith a copy 
of a statement issued by me on November 22nd. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HOMER CUMMINGS, 
Inclosure No. 146803 Attorney-General. 
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During the discussion on my motion to “strike from the records” the 
remarks of Mr. Padway, President Green, finding that the matter had 
become heated and somewhat controversial, called me aside on the plat- 
form and asked me to withdraw the motion and stated that he would make 
an explanation that he was sure would be satisfactory to me and to the 
Convention. The statement made was about as follows: “Mr. Padway was 
addressing the Convention and was not a delegate and did not speak for 
the Convention and delegates, and in view of the fact that we stood for 
freedom of speech, a guest invited to address the Convention could say 
about what he pleased and no one, of course, could take the statements 
made by any speaker who was not a delegate as the expressions of the 
delegates of the Convention.” Upon this statement by President Green 
I withdrew the motion because I had gained my point in explaining to 
the Convention the position taken by the Attorney-Generals who served 
during the twenty-two year period from 1912 to 1934. Afterwards I 
somewhat regretted having withdrawn the motion, because I know that on 
a roll call vote, which was the only way in which we could get an accurate 
vote representing the organized membership, that I would have had 
almost a unanimous vote of the International Unions in favor of my 
motion. Many International officers came to me afterwards and said it 
was too bad I withdrew the motion, that a lesson should have been given 
to the visitors then and in the future to be somewhat careful of their 
language, by striking Mr. Padway’s remarks from the records, that expres- 
sion would have been helpful for the future protection of the Federation 
and of those who are invited to address the Federation. 

Some may say, “How do you know you would have gotten a majority 
vote?” I know somewhat about the voting in the Conventions of the 
Federation, having been a delegate continuously for twenty-eight years. 
I am also closely in contact with nearly every International official and, as 
stated before, many of them had come to me and told me they certainly 
would have voted for my motion. I am safe in saying, without fear of 
contradiction, that at least two-thirds of the votes of the Convention would 
have been cast in favor of my motion. For instance, John Lewis of the 
Miners, who has had so much help and friendliness from the administra- 
tion and from the Attorney-General, with his three thousand votes, could 
not help voting to sustain my motion, and many others; and if there were 
some International Unions whose leanings were somewhat to the left, 


they would not dare vote against a motion which was so thoroughly: 


explained and which was only doing justice to the Attorney-General. 
They couldn’t afford to vote against it. However, it takes over two 
hours to call the roll and the General President, believing he had given the 
necessary facts to the Convention dealing with the Attorney-General’s of- 
fice, was governed by the suggestion of President Green and withdrew the 
motion to strike from the records Mr. Padway’s references to the At- 
torney-General. 

My personal opinion, and the opinion of several other Labor men 
and of some prominent men in political life, is that the Government itself 
is not too sure of being able to sustain the National Recovery Act, 
especially Section 7-A, before the full bench of the United States Supreme 
Court. Be it remembered that there are nine judges on the United States 
Supreme Court and that we have only three of those Judges that we can 
consider Liberal or sympathetic with Labor. It is true that one other 
Judge and the Chief Justice, Mr. Hughes, who comes from New York, 
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has voted to sustain some things that the present administration has 
favored, but they are not by any means liberalized. The writer of this 
article participated in the discussions when the National Recovery Act was 
under consideration in Washington. He lent his humble efforts towards 
trying to get the bill through in conjunction with other Labor men of 
national standing. He has worked for thirty years in an endeavor to get 
this kind of legislation through the Government, or into law, to the end 
that the bitterness and prejudice that existed in his early days against the 
Trade Union Movement would be eliminated. For thirty years he has 
struggled to give Labor its right place in breathing the air of freedom and 
justice. Isn’t it reasonable to assume that after those years of struggling 
from the bottom for Labor and with Labor, that he would not espouse the 
cause of the present Attorney-General and the administration in Washing- 
ton unless he believed what he said to be statements of fact, and that we 
now have for the first time in those thirty years something that can be 
called sympathetic understanding, not only in the Department of Justice 
but in several other Departments connected with the present administra- 
tion, to which he devoted his time, energy and resourcefulness, ten weeks 
of grueling, struggling work in the campaign that placed Mr. Roosevelt 
and his associates in office. 


TOF OF 


* DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
November 22, 1934. 


Attorney-General Homer Cummings today issued the following state- 
ment: 

Apparently there has been some misconception in certain quarters 
as to the attitude of the Department of Justice in the matter of the case 
of the Houde Engineering Corporation. The Department has not at any 
time changed its attitude or policy or has it at any time been opposed 
to the institution of a suit to test the validity and scope of Section 7 (a) of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, or the decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

It was not until September 8, 1934, that a copy of such decision was 
transmitted to the Department. Since that time there have been numer- 
ous and co-operative conferences between representatives of the Depart- 
ment and representatives of the Board. 

The Department has recognized from the beginning, and still recog- 
nizes, the desirability in the interest of all concerned of obtaining, as soon 
as possible, an authoritative decision on the questions involved. At no 
time has the Department declined to institute proceedings, or refused to 
act because of any views held by the Department as to the scope of Section 
7 (a) or the decision of the Board. It was apparent, however, that cer- 
tain essential facts had to be alleged and proved in order to bring the case 
before the court in such manner that a decision on the merits would be 
possible, and to avoid the failure of the case on technical grounds. 

That the suit has not been filed is attributable entirely to the need of 
assembling the type of proof referred to. Certain obstacles have been 
encountered. Amongst these has been the difficulty of obtaining the 
stenographic reports of the bargaining negotiations between the manage- 
ment of the Houde Engineering Corporation and the Union representa- 
tives. These proceedings were taken down stenographically and, when the 
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Department asked for a copy, it was not assumed there would be any 
difficulty in obtaining it. It appears, however, that the minutes were 
taken by stenographers employed by the Houde Engineering Corporation 
and, up to the present time, it has not been possible for the Board to 
furnish the Department with a transcript. This situation made it neces- 
sary to attempt to obtain the desired evidence from other sources. The 
Department, having been furnished with further data, indicated to the 
Board on October 30th, its readiness to proceed, if the Board desired to 
do so on the available proof. 

The Department further suggested that the Board prepare a draft 
of a bill of complaint in a form which would set forth the issues in such 
manner as appeared to the Board desirable. Thereupon, the Department 
was advised that such a draft would be prepared and submitted. It is 
expected that shortly after this draft is available to the Department, a 
ee be filed to secure an authoritative decision upon the issues 
involved. 


Statement of Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, General President of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers of America, Indianapolis, Indiana, on the Pro- 
posed Code of Labor Provisions for the. Fluid Milk 
Industry, as Revised for Public Hearing No. 685 


Delivered on November 21, 1934, at the Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Administrator: I am appearing here to add my statement to what 
has already been said by the representatives of our Union in behalf of the 
organized and unorganized employees in this industry. 

I first want to call your attention to the fact that where the employees 
are organized, the wage scale is from 25 per cent to 40 per cent higher 
than that contained in the Code as presented by the distributors in the 
industry. The unorganized, however, because of their working conditions, 
are a serious menance to the employers paying decent wages where those 
groups are organized. The employees (outside of the clerical help) are 
organized in nearly all the large cities of the country. In the medium-size 
cities, and smaller towns throughout the nation, however, they are un- 
organized, and therefore work under conditions, both as to wages and 
hours, that are entirely at variance with present ideas of the men in 
charge of our Government, who are endeavoring to lift up the nation out 
of the awful industrial quagmire into which it has been plunged. 

This Code, as presented, calls for the establishment of forty-eight (48) 
hours, with certain qualifications that permit a greater number of hours 
to be worked under certain conditions. Let me show you how that request, 
and thousands of other requests similar to it in other industries, is 
responsible for the enormous unemployment existing in our country at 
the present time. Many of those who lead in American thought, and in 
the formation of American opinion, as well as representatives of organ- 
ized labor, and a substantial number of representatives in both houses of 
the Congress of the United States, are advocating the thirty (30) hour 
week as the only solution for taking up the present unemployment. 
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It has been stated here that there are 138,000 employees in the 
industry. The Code presented calls for a forty-eight (48) hour week. 
That makes a difference of eighteen (18) hours from the thirty (30) hour 
week. Eighteen (18) hours extra work by each of 138,000 employees 
amounts to 2,484,000 hours. Dividing this number of hours by thirty (30) 
would give a week’s employment to 82,800 persons more than are now 
employed if we were to adopt, or put into effect, the thought of the 
progressive leaders of our nation, who believe in the thirty (30) hour week 
as a solution of the unemployment question. 


What do we ask for in this case? Not, Mr. Administrator, that you 
follow the practical progressive thought of the nation and establish the 
thirty (30) hour week for this industry, but we ask you to put into effect 
the forty (40) hour week, ten (10) hours above that requested by the 
American Federation of Labor and its affiliated organizations. 


What would the result be in this particular industry? We would reduce 
the worker’s week by eight (8) hours, instead of by eighteen (18) hours. 
which would give us 1,104,000 hours to be divided among the unemployed, 
whether they be in the industry, or whether they be those that are capable 
of working in the industry and are now unemployed; and we would 
establish a week’s work each week for 27,600 persons, unemployed at 
present at forty (40) hours per week. This is the answer to the unemploy- 
ment question, and this is the only answer. The fairness of our position, 
in my judgment, would be maintained by any number of public spirited 


men, and I am sure by the majority of those connected with the present 
National Administration. 


In this Code presented there is quite a substantial classification 
downward between Southern and Northern or Mid-western and Western 
states. This classification is entirely unjust, because men with families 
need more to live on than the wage here specified for Southern cities. The 
condition of life among the working people in the Southern cities, their 
mode of living, and the general appearance of those engaged in this par- 
ticular industry in Southern cities, is not comparable with the individuals 
engaged in the same industry in cities like Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Cincinnati, San Francisco, Seattle, and other places where men are receiv- 
ing decent wages under organized conditions. Therefore, Mr. Adminis- 
trator, I ask you to raise the schedule of wages for the Southern district 
substantially above that stated in the Code as presented. 


Mr. Wentworth, in his remarks, quoted from Dun and Bradstreet 
that the profits in the industry for 1933-34 are substantially below those for 
1928-29. Of course the majority of industries have lost somewhat in 
those lean years, but this is not a fair comparison in order to obtain the 
profits by the distributors engaged in this industry. The earnings and 
profits, dividends both in cash and stock, should be gone over from 1922 
until 1934, a period of twelve years, and during the years from 1915 until 
1919 it will be found also that substantial stock and cash dividends were 
paid out as bonuses to the stock holders, in many of the milk corporations. 


I have no objections to men being paid for their work in holding 
Official positions in large corporations. I believe in the payment of sub- 
stantial salaries to executives of great responsibilities, but when it comes 
to salaries ranging from $30,000 to $120,000 paid to some officials engaged 
in this industry at the expense of the workers, well, I am for protecting 
the workers in the industry. 
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My judgment is that unless industry regulates its own affairs by 
deciding to get away from old-time practices, that Congress in its coming 
session may straighten those things out for the industry, but they will 
not be straightened out by a continuation of the present hours of employ- 
ment nor by an increase in the number of hours of employment. The 
straightening out will be done downward in hours in order to take up 
unemployment. Might I state here that a questionnaire was sent out to 
the candidates for election to the Senate and House of Representatives by 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, of which I 
am a member, as to whether they favored the thirty (30) hours week, an 
Old Age Pension, etc., and while I will not give the actual number of answers 
in the affirmative, it is our opinion that legislation will obtain in the very 
near future favorable to a substantial reduction in the number of hours in 
industry in the near future. 

I have traveled throughout the length and breadth of this nation, 
from Cape Cod, Massachusetts, to San Diego, within the year, then to 
Portland, Oregon, Seattle and through the Dakotas, and I find that there 
is a decided betterment in the minds and temperaments of the people and 
in industry. There is also a noticeable feeling on the part of many business 
men that a change must take place in wages and working conditions. 
Recently, you will remember, Mr. Administrator, that the American 
Bankers Convention here in Washington decided that insofar as it was 
possible they would carry out the sentiments and desires of the President 
of the United States to relieve the present unemployment. 

I visited some European cities during this year, and I found that 
employment in countries like England is coming back faster than in coun- 
tries where the employers put their backs to the wall and refuse to go 
along, eventually bringing about a condition where the Government itself 
has taken hold and is ruling industry in the interests of all of the people. 
I refer to Italy, Germany, and the Government of Russia. Capital in those 
countries said for many years “We won’t go along.” Well, they are going 
along now. 

Let us hope that the common sense and good judgment of industrial 
leaders in our nation will see the necessity of reducing working hours and 
paying a living wage without compelling the Government to put such con- 
ditions into effect by law. 

Mr. Wentworth refers to the fact that this industry does chiefly an 
intrastate business. That is somewhat true, but not entirely, because we 
find milk and milk products coming from all of the five New England states 
into Boston and also into New York. Wisconsin and Indiana ship those 
products into Chicago, and so it is with many other cities where large 
populations cannot be supplied from local communities within the state. 
But even if the industry is intrastate, the states usually follow the National 
Government in legislative enactments or procedure, as has been demon- 
strated in Workmen’s Compensation, which originated in Federal em- 
ployment. 

I find that in looking over the records many of the gentlemen repre- 
senting the industry have favored the thirty (30) hour bill, No. 4557, 
presented in the House of Representatives and commonly called the “Con- 
nery Bill.” Mr. Chester Gray, Washington representative of the Farm 
Bureau Federation, made the following statement, which you will find on 
page 621 of the record of the hearing on this bill in 1933: “If Congress 
should pass a law putting a five-day week and a six-hour day on agriculture 
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and make it workable, it would be a good thing, but unless it can be done 
for agriculture and other industries, there is evidently some dubiousness in 
the nation about it, as is reflected by the observations of these gentlemen 
here today.” 

I find also that there was a statement made on this Code yesterday 
by a gentleman who read a telegram from Mr. Brenckman, representing 
the National Grange. In this telegram Mr. Brenckman opposed the short- 
ening of the work week because it would increase the cost of distribution, 
etc. Mr. Brenckman must have changed his mind on the shorter work 
week, for I find that he made the following statement (which may be found 
on page 577 of the record of the hearing) in 1933 in regard to the Black 
Bill at the hearing before the Senate Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Judiciary, and this also was a thirty (30) hours work week bill: “I feel 
that the Black Bill is a step in the right direction. It is rather sad to 
admit it, but in my opinion only compulsion could bring about a readjust- 
ment in industry, which is absolutely necessary in order to enable our 
civilization to continue to function. It must be made mandatory, otherwise 
employers of labor who have social brains and who are public spirited 
would adjust themselves to the changed conditions, shorten the work day 
and shorten the work week, while others who would be more selfish would 
keep on working at the present rate, and the unemployment situation would 
not be considerably improved. It must be made nation-wide in order to 
make it effective. I do not believe that there is any other way to make 
it effective under present conditions than to make it mandatory.” 

Mr. Administrator, might I call your attention to the fact that there 
has been no reduction in the number of hours per week for our organized 
employees who are working forty-eight (48) hours per week, for several 
years past. They are now working forty-eight (48) hours per week, six 
(6) days per week, in nearly all the large cities of the country. In other 
words, under no condition are they permitted to work less than six (6) 
days per week in order to get their week’s pay. In some instances they are 
working over forty-eight (48) hours per week, because this does not include 
the time spent by the driver in the depot, or headquarters, figuring up his 
accounts, etc., during certain days of the week. The employers have not 
increased the pay roll since 1928 in any of the large cities that I know of 
in recent years. On the contrary, substantial decreases in wages have 
obtained in some places. In the city of Chicago, with 12,500 employees, 
both the drivers and the dairy employees have had a reduction of about 
20 per cent in recent years. 

Mr. Administrator, you and those engaged in the same mission on 
other Codes, are the representatives of the Government. The Government 
in this Democratic country of ours is the servant of the people, and the 
people in the last election have mandated the Government to carry on 
the New Deal, which means substantially to take up the unemployment 
now obtaining, eliminate from the rolls of the needy, through employment, 
the millions that are dependent upon help from governmental or charitable 
institutions. The New Deal means, as the people understand it, the elimi- 
nation of unemployment, the putting back to work men and women who 
are willing and able to work, together with increasing consumption, espe- 
cially the consumption of milk and its by-products which are absolutely 
necessary in human life. 

There are innumerable instances within my own knowledge where 
families purchased two or three quarts of milk a day three years ago, but 
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because the head of the family was forced out of employment the order 
was reduced to one quart. The same is true of other dairy products, such 
as cheese and butter. To bring about the return of the millions of unem- 
ployed back to work, this industry itself must begin by leading in re-em- 
ployment. Someone must start the ball rolling in industry. Apparently 
some of the large employers of the nation have seen this point, from state- 
ments expressed recently by the captains of industry as represented in 
the American Chamber of Commerce and the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The one point that has not been sufficiently stressed here (and it has 
been the cause of a great deal of misery for those engaged in industry) 
is the cut-throat competition obtaining. Especially is this true as far as 
the chain stores are concerned. While they sell from fifty to one hundred 
articles in their stores they frequently employ the sale of milk or bread 
as leaders, in order to encourage customers. They sell milk or bread one 
or two cents below the average distributor’s price. In the city of Indian- 
apolis recently, in a milk war, I find that milk has been sold and delivered 
as low as six cents (6c). This is not due to the farmer or due to the 
employee. It is due to the cut-throat competition within the industry, 
mainly on the part of the chain stores, by which the chain store can sell 
milk at five cents (5c) that costs them seven cents (7c) in the hope that 
the housewife will purchase a can of peas or a peck of potatoes and the 
store will make a profit on those articles. The distributor of milk and 
dairy products has no such opportunity to meet the competition and he is 
forced to reduce the price of the raw product to the farmer and then start 
out in an endeavor to balance the books, endeavoring to obtain the same 
profit for the stockholders by attempting to reduce wages, and among 
unorganized employees in this business the plan is quite successful. 

This condition of cut-throat competition in addition to the all-consum- 
ing desire of officials, managers, and directors to show profits and to pay 
dividends on the number of shares issued in order to enhance or hold up 
their price, is the main cause of the stagnation and discontent within the 
industry, and this condition will continue until this Government finds a 
way to do away with this kind of competition and regulate directorships as 
to the profits permissible on honest, sanely appraised investments. I have 
the greatest respect for the Consumers’ League in their attempts to keep 
down the cost of living where scalpers have been desirous of using the 
National Recovery Act to the end that they would increase their profits. 
There is no denying that this has been done, but I do object to the Con- 
sumers’ League, or any other league, endeavoring to regulate an industry 
to such an extent that it is impossible for them to pay decent wages or 
obtain an honest return on the investment (that is, on an investment which 
is not watered stock resulting from increased capitalization because of 
stock dividends) but decent wages and an honest return on the investment 
cannot be obtained where milk is sold at a loss by the distributor. When 
the National Recovery Act was instituted, it was intended that honest 
employers, distributors, and business men should organize among them- 
selves without violating the law through dangerous conspiracies. We find 
in most industries this has not been done. It must be done, regardless of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, or any other law that prevents the receiving of 
decent returns on invested capital to the end that a living wage and reason- 
able hours are obtained for the workers. 
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Mr. Administrator, I have found that during your past life you have 
been connected with an industry that paid substantial wages, and had 


_ established a forty-eight (48) hour week in its general employment many 


years ago. Recently one of those concerns with whom you were connected 
established a five-day week and increased the pay of its employees, bringing 
the wages up to those formerly received from their six-day employment. 

The fluid milk industry, generally speaking, has not reduced working 
hours in recent years, and thereby has signified no intention, apparently, 
of taking up unemployment. It has not increased wages, as far as I know, 
in recent years, but on the contrary I do know of many places where the 
wages have been reduced. In some places the wages are 20 per cent below 
those of 1929-30. 

It has been stated that 98 per cent of those employed in the industry 
in 1929 are now employed. I question the accuracy of this statement. I am 
satisfied that it is not true in its entirety insofar as drivers and dairy 
employees who are now working outside of offices are concerned, and if it 
is true in some places, Mr. Administrator, you want to take into considera- 
tion that each year the consumption of fluid milk products is greater, 
because of the increase in our population, and because of the very bene- 
ficial education carried on over the radio and elsewhere by the distributors 
as to the necessity of using those products from a health standpoint. 

Instead of there being 98 per cent of the persons employed in 1929 
now employed, there should and would be a substantially larger number 
employed if the spirit and desire of the President were adopted by reducing 
the number of hours to forty (40) per week. Because of the efficiency 
established within the industry, which we know to be nothing but the 
extreme speed-up system, every man and woman has every ounce of energy 
taken out of them that their human system can possibly stand. The motor 
truck has come into the business, whereby the average man does more in 
one day now that a horse-drawn vehicle did in two days. The congested 
living conditions obtaining within cities, where seventy or eighty families 
live in one apartment building, make it possible for the average driver to 
deliver more than he did before. Each driver working in a large city now 
has at least one-third more customers to take care of than he had ten or 
twelve years ago. Where routes ‘have fallen off, they have been doubled, 
and one driver has been made to do the work of two, increasing his work, 
and all of this has been done in many instances under a reduction in wages. 

I have discussed many wage scales for the past thirty years. I have 
participated in a great many Code conferences. I have never yet found 
the employers saying anything different from what has been said here. 
They always say “We cannot increase our cost. We cannot reduce hours. 
We will go broke.” They said that to me in Chicago, in New York and in 
Seattle years ago when we were trying to raise wages from $12 to $14 per 
week and reduce hours from fourteen (14) to twelve (12) per day. They 
bellowed so loud when we tried to establish the six-day week in Chicago 
that you could hear them miles away, but today in all the large cities of 
the country where men are organized they are working the eight-hour 
day and the six-day week, and in justice to the employers, I am sure they 
would not go back to the old conditions if they could, and they were all 
making money until the awful racketeering competition set in. 

Judging from past experiences, I am sure that in time to come the 
employers in this industry will bless you if you will adopt a Code for this 
industry embodying our suggestions, because you will make it almost man- 
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datory on the employers to organize to protect themselves and to devise 
ways and means to meet or to eliminate this awful competition, and to 


raise the price of the products sufficiently to pay fair wages and work not . 


more than forty (40) hours per week. The employers in this industry, in 
my judgment, working hand and hand with labor and the Government, 
would not find it impossible to eliminate or to regulate some of this unholy 
competition. After all, if unjust competition were eliminated or regulated, 
I feel that the public never objects very strongly to paying for a product 
in order to pay wages. 

I cannot refrain from referring to some of the statements made by 
Mr. Walsh, representing Southern California. He said they got twelve 
cents (12c) per quart for milk. He said the wages paid drivers was about 
$21 per week. Mr. Administrator, $21 is the topnotch price. I just returned 
from that country out there. I met many of the men engaged in that 
employment. I do not hesitate to say there are more men receiving $19, 
$17, and $15 than there are receiving $21. They are afraid, poor devils, to 
join a union. They are laid off for some reason Saturday night. 


Let me say for your information that in San Francisco, Oakland, San 
Rosa, Stockton, and many other cities throughout California, that milk 
sells for the same price, twelve cents (12c) per quart, and that the wages 
run up to $35 and $38 per week. The eight-hour day obtains, and the 
employers are making money. 

Mr. Administrator, I am desirous that you embody in the Code, whether 
by consent of the employers or not, the suggestions contained in the state- 
ment read by Mr. O’Brien as to wages and hours as approved and sanctioned 
by our International Union, and my judgment is that in so doing you will 
be helping the industry, because you will perhaps compel them to see the 
wisdom of greater organization within themselves. You will be relieving 
the thousands of men employed in this industry from severe hardships, 
but most of all, you will be carrying out the desires and aspirations of the 
public spirited citizens of our country, and of the head of our Government. 
You will be reducing the number of hours from forty-eight (48) to forty 
(40) per week, thereby creating employment in accordance with our own 
figures, for 27,600 individuals now out of employment. By doing this you 
will be pointing the way, spreading the light, establishing a precedent for 
other industries and other employers by giving them the key to absorbing 
the twelve millions of human souls now unemployed that need work, which 
is the desire of our Government, and you will be eliminating the real cause 
of the stagnation and paralysis within the milk industry. 

Editor’s Note: The only good the Code would do us would be to bring 
the unorganized up toa half decent standard of wages and hours. The 
present wages of our milk and dairy unions is far above the Code. No 
Code can interfere with present wages where unions have agreements. 
The intent and desire of the Government when putting the National Re- 
covery Act into law was that employers and unions would continue as 
before and work out their agreements, except that the hours agreed to 
cannot be longer than the Code hours. Every employer at the conference, 
even those with whom we have done business for years without trouble, 
even those paying much higher wages than the Code, lined up solid as 
one man against both the Government and ourselves, opposed to any Code. 
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Ture is nothing that counts in an office where several local unions are 
congregated together as much as a girl that can run a typewriter and 
answer the telephone. Usually our business agents have the highest 
respect for a girl or woman when employed in an office. Such an employee 
can be of great help in answering calls and in running off letters, and the 
cost divided amongst the local unions would be very little. I have 
repeatedly asked our people in writing to my office to have their letters 
typewritten. It is easy to get this done by going to any kind of public 
building or any office and paying a little for this work. It costs about ten 
or fifteen cents a page unless there are extra copies to be made. It isn’t 
a crime against any of us that we are not able to write in such a manner 
that our letters can not easily be read. Most of us had to go to work when 
we were quite young and those that acquired the art of writing have lost 
it in recent years for lack of practice. If you can not write so that we can 
read your letters without spending an hour over them, and if you have no 
one in the house that can write a plain letter, then we ask you to get 
your letters typewritten, especially when they contain any such thing as 
important messages. 


7 TT 'F 


Win the enormous number of new members rushing into our unions it 
devolves upon our Business Agents and Officers to watch carefully some 
of the wise babies that are coming in, the fellows that stand up in the 
union and ask so many embarrassing questions of the Chairman. We have 
absolute evidence that there are secret agents of employers’ associations 
who have recently sought membership within our unions. While we have 
the evidence of such conditions we are endeavoring to locate the indi- 
viduals themselves, and I think we may be successful. There is also a sub- 
stantial sprinkling in certain localities of Communists in our organization, 
and they are above the average driver for asking questions and for rais- 
ing technical points, or for cleverly seeking to sow the seeds of dissension 
in the unions against both the local and International Officers. Some of 
them are receiving pay as drivers and also receiving substantial remuner- 
ation from the head agencies of the Communist Party with offices in New 
York and Chicago. The red blooded membership of our unions should 
watch out for those tricky, clever disturbers that would sell not only our 
union but our country in the interest of Russia. Some of those boys are 
of foreign extraction. A great many are born of Russian parents, but 
there are quite a few of them that possess American names. While a 
few of them are harebrained fanatics, the majority of them have a purpose 
in view. Our organization, I am pleased to say, is more free of those 
dangerous elements than most of the other labor organizations. 


v7 F 


Some local unions have a desire to continuously keep in argument with 
their employers. We have four local unions located in two separate cities, 
two of each craft, that sign a yearly agreement with their employers. 
They argue on the agreement for nearly three months before its expiration 
and for perhaps thirty days after its expiration, endeavoring to negotiate 
anew agreement. They have a splendid membership and in truth they 
have first-class employers. In the middle of the year they begin to pre- 
pare their agreement for the next year and, as stated before, sixty or 
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ninety days before the present agreement expires they are at it again. The 
officers get just so far and then they call an International officer, and as a 
final resort they vote to strike; then they get the sanction of the Joint 
Council, which never refuses to grant same, and then they ask the Inter- 
national Union for sanction of a strike. And so it is an endless chain. 
Those unions pay 30 cents per capita tax to the International Union, a 
substantial part of which is paid to the American Federation of Labor 
and other Departments in Washington. They would keep an International 
Organizer busy all the time trying to straighten out their wage scales and 
other technical questions that obtain within their unions. I cite these 
facts for the purpose of advising our unions now that it is impossible for 
this International Union on the revenue we obtain, to supply Organizers 
who will act as Business Agents and take the whole load on their 
shoulders continuously in any district. We are willing to do all we can 
but we can’t pay out four for one. We have 850 locals, many without 
salaried officers. Suppose for one moment all unions would require the 
same attention. Your tax would be four dollars per month per member 
instead of thirty cents. Well why ask “Who does he mean?” If the stock- 
ing fits you, wear it. 


TT FT 


For the last year and a half in addition to the other expenses of the Inter- 
national office, we have established offices in Washington for the purpose 
of handling the innumerable questions that are arising daily under the 
National Recovery Act. This office entails considerable expense, as there 
has to be telephone, stenographer, and one or two men there continuously. 
All duly and regularly authorized representatives of local unions that have 
gone to Washington have found it convenient and helpful. In addition to 
this, the International President has made many trips to Washington, ap- 
pearing before innumerable bodies on different questions and codes per- 
taining to our union. he International Union has had no additional 
revenue from local unions for the maintenance of this office or this annex 
to the International headquarters. It may be that we will have to continue 
this condition for the next two or three years. No one can tell now what 
will happen in the next session of Congress pertaining to the National 
Recovery Act. We are not complaining; we are proud and happy to be 
able to do this. Many International Unions, including the Miners, Brick- 
layers, Electrical Workers, Machinists, and others, have moved their gen- 
eral headquarters to Washington so they might be near the seat of opera- 
tions. We are indeed grateful for the help and the manner in which our 
local unions have worked jointly with us and our Washington office in try- 
ing to adjust or get somewhere with the innumerable, intricate questions 
that arise which embody so many arguments and statistical work. It 
looks to me as if we are only scratching the surface at the present time 
insofar as the work surrounding our local unions and our International 
Union is concerned pertaining to codes and other situations, legal and 
governmental, that may arise in the near future. We have been able to 
meet the additional expense because of the large increase in our member- 
ship. But we want our membership generally to know, as most of the 
officers of local unions do know who have gone to Washington, what this 
International Union is doing in their behalf. 


TOT F 
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' Heavy punishment, such as fines or suspension, against a member who 


has been guilty of violating the rules of a local union or the orders of 
the Business Agent, is bad policy, especially if the individual has come 
into the union within a year. When you fine a driver a hundred dol- 
lars or anything like that, you are just taking the blood out of his family. 
For a first offense a fine ranging from ten to twenty dollars is sufficient. 
If a man acts as a strike breaker or goes back to work when a strike is 
called, even then the punishment should depend upon the intelligence of 
the man and the conditions surrounding his family. Justice should be 
tempered with mercy. If a man commits a second crime his punishment 
should be doubled and warning should be given him that on the next offense 
he would be suspended. Expulsion is bad because it gives a man no right 
at all to ever become a member again. If an individual commits an 
unpardonable crime against the union, such as acting as a spy for the 
employers or carrying secret messages to the enemies of the union, or 
joining hands with criminals or racketeers, then his punishment should be 
as heavy as can be administered. But for trivial offenses or slight viola- 
tions of the laws or rules, the punishment should be light and the first 
consideration of the union should be the individual’s family. Fine a man 
$500 if necessary. Never expel a member, because by doing so you lose 
all jurisdiction over him. 


os pe BG 


Nearty all International Unions are closing their offices now on Sat- 
urday. Our International Union still keeps open Saturday forenoon. 
We can not advocate the five-day week, or shortening of hours, unless 
we do as others are doing and unless we practice what we preach. 
Sometime in the very near future in order to save our faces we will have 
to carry out the doctrines we preach. Accept this as a notice that all 
local unions must reduce their mail and telegrams which would be due to 
arrive here on Saturdays. Unions within twenty-four hours of delivery 
to the National Office should write and send their letters by air mail not 
later than Thursday noon, so they will reach the office on Friday afternoon. 


i i 


Way NOT START the New Year in by paying your dues three months in 
advance, and by making a promise to yourself that you will attend at least 
one meeting a month and that you will read some Labor publication each 
week or month? In other words, that during the coming year you will 
improve your mind and your actions towards your union? 

TT 


The killing of police officers and especially federal officers will do more 
to attract the acute, never-failing eyes and force of the federal and 
local governments than anything else that could happen. If you talk to 
the Department of Justice about getting a man in the federal prisons 
paroled, they tell you “Positively no’, and in addition they look upon you 
with suspicion, because the Department of Justice have records showing 
that a substantial number of paroled men in the last few years have gone 
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back to their old trade. The crime wave in some of our large cities did 


more towards getting the eight or nine bills passed which gave more: 


power to the Department of Justice in the prosecution and following up of 
lawbreakers, than anything that could have happened. 


77 'T 


Liocat UNIONS should see to it that their local secretary-treasurer is 
bonded for about twice the amount he holds in cash for the local union. It 
costs you very little to get bonded from a first-class bonding company. 
Applications for such bonds can be procured from the General Secretary- 
Treasurer of the International Union, Thomas L. Hughes, 222 East Michi- 
gan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. Trustees of local unions should audit the 
books of local unions every three months and should verify their reports 
by visiting the banks. All honest Secretary-Treasurers welcome this 
proceeding, which is in accordance with the laws of our International 
Union. The bond of the secretary-treasurer should be in the hands of 
the local trustees and should be placed away for safe keeping. The place 
where it is kept should be known to the local executive board. 


OFF 


Cor OUT the long distance telephone calls when trying to take up matters 
with our office. In nine cases out of ten we will not answer the phone on 
long distance calls because we do not know the party calling and because 
we do not desire to make a record of the conversation. Official business 
can not be transacted over the telephone. If the party you call in Head- 
quarters does not answer or is not in, you will understand now the reason. 
We do not know who is calling. We will make no official record of what 
is said because such statements could be denied, and we want an official 
record of everything that transpires between local unions and the Inter- 
national. Don’t pay any attention to employers when they tell you they 
called the International Headquarters, or wired Headquarters, and got 
certain information. We have practice and experience sufficient in the 
General Office to know what to say; and we know in writing letters that 
the words written are immortal and sometimes if foolish statements are 
made they return to haunt you, like the ghost in Hamlet. 


Tr OT 


Tue WORK of a local union should be mainly handled by the elected of- 
ficers of the organization, and after they are elected they should be helped 
and encouraged, advised and counselled by the rank and file. Some of the 
members, especially those employed by city and state governments, have 
an idea that now that the National Recovery Act is in existence they will 
perhaps not need their union. This class of human being is, of course, 
thoroughly ignorant as to what has happened in the past, because any 
legislation that has ever been enacted which made conditions for the 
workers has also the power of un-making the same conditions. Stick to 
your organization, and believe me when I tell you that unless you have 
an organization you will not get very far; and if you do get anywhere 
without an organization it will only be for a short time. 


OFF 
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Tere is no need of feeling any bitterness or soreness because someone 
did not agree with you in the meeting. Neither is there any need for 
you, if you are a real man, to be afraid to stand up and express yourself 
in an orderly manner in the meeting. I know of no set of officers that 
are such wonderful heroes or are so powerful that they are able to over- 
throw the man who has an honest argument and who presents it properly 
before the meeting. Harebrained, loud-mouthed soreheads that have an 
ax to grind, however, are a nuisance and a menace. 


TF F 


Tue BUSINESS MEN of the nation are receiving as much education as to 
the needs and purposes of a Labor Union as are the workers. Prejudice 
amongst the employers against labor unions although it looks bad and 
discouraging very often in certain communities, the truth of the matter 
is that we have advanced substantially in that direction with employers 
during the past year as a result of the work of the Labor Movement and 
the great assistance rendered by the present administration, and 
especially as a result of Section 7-A of the National Recovery Act. 


I; COSTS you no more to ask for a union label hat or pair of shoes, and 
therefore we request that you do so. Also ask your wife and children or 
brothers and sisters to try to patronize the union label, especially in the 
purchasing of clothing, men’s and ladies’ garments. If you expect to 
further the Labor Movement you should do your share towards helping 
the other fellow. 


i 


D URING the hard winter months be careful of the property of your 
employer. Don’t abuse your trucks because the success of industry means 
your success, and the cost of upkeep in the winter months is much heavier 
than in warm weather. In other words, consider the property of your 
employer as if it were your own and be just as careful. 


I BEGINNING my twenty-ninth year as your Editor and President. 
I’ve seen many a man come and go in those years. Some came and 
thought they could do as they liked with money and power. They did not 
last long. Only those that play the game square and honest can remain. 
The other kind blast forth and strut around for a while; but somehow, 
some way, something eliminates them. They are gone and not regreted. 


lr YOU DESIRE some insurance, why not patronize the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company? Owned and operated by union labor under the laws 
of the several states. If you can’t find the local agent, write to the presi- 
dent of the company for any information you desire: Matt Woll, 1440 
Broadway, New York City. 


OFF 








| CORRESPONDENCE | 





Dear Mr. President: 


Be on guard against an attempt to 
create the impression that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is in any way 
connected with the “National Con- 
gress for Unemployment and Social 
Insurance.” That congress, with 
headquarters in New York City at 799 
Broadway, has scheduled a meeting to 
be held in the Washington Audito- 
rium, January 5-7, 1935, inclusive. 

The Daily Worker, the Communist 
organ, reports that arrangements 
have been made to visit all locals of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
get endorsement to the congress call 
and election of delegates. 

The “National Congress for Unem- 
ployment and Social Insurance” is in 
no way connected with or representa- 
tive of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has declared its own policy for unem- 
ployment insurance and has been par- 
ticipating in the development of an 
economic security program for the 
Administration. A program for action 
on unemployment insurance soon will 
be sent you for guidance in securing 
state legislation. The local unions, the 
central labor unions and the state fed- 
erations of labor affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, should 
be warned against believing that in 
giving their support to the “National 
Congress for Unemployment and So- 
cial Insurance” they are endorsing and 
supporting the program of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

I ask that the Central Labor Unions 
make this letter a matter of official 
record at their next meetings, with 
the purpose in view of acquainting the 
delegates and representatives of affil- 
iated local unions of the above. 

Fraternally yours, 
WM. GREEN, 

President, American Fed. of Labor. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

busy at the task of helping business to 
make more jobs. 

However, discounting the figures on 
a fair basis leaves impressive proof 
that the country has a long way to go 
before it will have jobs for most of 
those now unemployed who are able 
and willing to work. Conditions are 
improving, but the country cannot 
afford to relax its efforts on a show- 
ing that it is coming out of the depres- 
sion. The relief roll will be longer this 
winter than it was last winter, and as 
long as that condition obtains, the situ- 
ation is serious.—Indianapolis News. 


The Hitch Hiker 


Many states, especially the east, 
give the hitch-hiker no recognition 
except from the police. The thumber 
of rides finds his lot increasingly hard, 
with Virginia bearing down more than 
any other state. In that state the 
hitch-hiker may find himself jailed for 
thirty days or fined $50, or get both 
the fine and imprisonment. Connecti- 
cut provides a $10 fine for those who 
solicit rides, and New Jersey raises 
the fine upward of $50 and fifteen 
days in jail. The District of Colum- 
bia has a drastic law against the 
hitch-hiker, providing ten days in jail 
and a $300 fine. In Pennsylvania there 
is a law providing a fine of $2 for any 
person who stands on a main highway 
or street to ask for a “lift.”” New York 
also has a law against the hitch-hiker. 
In the west the states have not been 
so active against him. In Minnesota 
the thumber must be on the highway 
to violate the law. He can stand on 
the shoulder of the road and get by 
with it. In Wisconsin it is a misde- 
meanor to be in a roadway for the 
purpose of soliciting a ride. Utah has 
an anti-hitch-hiker law, but it is no 
enforced. If the movement for legisla 
tion spreads there is likely to be more 
hiking and less hitching.—Newcastlé 
Courier-Times. 





























HEN new unions are organized we are proud of such accomplish- 
ment, but they are for the first two years a substantial liability in- 
tead of an asset to the International Union. Most of them believe they can 
ip the world over in a day after they become organized. Others, without 
’ oxperience, immediately start to dictate to us what we should do after 
. they have paid three months’ tax. We. say to them now. “When you come 
* into this International Union you sign a contract with us to obey our laws 
and our decisions. The General Executive Board is the national organi- 
zation between conventions and all decisions of the Board must be 
observed by local unions. Any local union that does not want to do this 
can pick up their playthings and stay outside.” The weight of this state- 
» ment is f understood and it does not mean that we will not try to edu- 
cate the newcomers, but it does mean that they must be taught right away 
that there is law and order in this institution, which is a business institu- 
tion and is not entirely a fraternal organization. Law and order means 
» observance of constituted authority. We are not going to let the tail wag 


’ the dog. We never have and we never will, because it would not be the 


proper thing to do and if we did we would have no union. Therefore, 
understand that while we want to help you all we can we do not need you 
’ unless you can obey our laws, rules and decisions. 


TTT 


OCAL union officers or. others that think they can beat the game of 
3 chiseling with the government, are, in my opinion, and using the 
’ mildest language I can think of, simple-minded and foolish. You have 
' read the story and you have heard it over the radio that “crime does not 
_ pay.” The government is getting more alert and. more watchful every 
|. day and they know more about your business than you think they do. Our 
trade is engaged substantially in interstate business and I advise our 
> union officials to be careful about every one of their acts. Charging out- 
| siders enormous initiation fees, even though they never belonged to a 
© union until you forced them to do so, is a condition that may bring about 
» investigations. 


TT 


AVING some wise lawyer or accountant make up your income tax 
bill, in which he promises to chisel down what you rightfully owe, 
Fis also playing with fire. Believe me when I tell you that the govern- 
_ment is going to make a drive that will surprise a great many within the 
’ next year. This International office can do nothing to help anyone who 
) deliberately and willfully, day in and day out, goes along and violates the 
‘law, thinking they are clever because they have gotten by with it up to 
snow. “A word to the wise is sufficient.” 


TFT 
4 HEN you get through reading this Journal, if you find anything in 


it worth while, pass it on to someone else, either a union or a non- 
Funion man. In other words “Spread the Gospel of our Union.” 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . » $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary } 


| 222 BAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, {NDIANA 
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